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Contest or Raid? 


Investor Motives and Methods 


Attracting Utility Customers 








SKEPTICS 
BEWARE! 


Y OME investors may have raised 
S a skeptical eyebrow when the 
Stock Exchange disclosed in Feb- 
ruary last year that only 23 per 
cent of the nation’s adults could de- 
fine common stock adequately. 

If so, how would they react to 
an inference that the U. S. Treas- 
ury doesn’t seem to know that the 
Exchange conducts a securities auc- 
tion market? 





Since such an inference is a 
highly ridiculous one, perhaps we'd 
better backtrack a bit: 

On May 12, 1956. The Saturday 
Evening Post revealed that, in Feb- 
ruary, the Treasury put up 22 
shares of American Telephone & 
Telegraph stock for sale at auction. 
The shares had been seized from a 


citizen whose income tax payments 
left something to be desired. 

The sale—conducted in an un- 
named county where the delinquent 
taxpayer lived—was made on a 
day when AT&T shares sold on the 
“Big Board” for $183 each. 

What did the Treasury get per 
share? Probably to the amazement 
of the successful bidder, a price of 
$165 per share—or $18 under the 
day’s market price—was accepted! 

So, the buyer stood to make an 
immediate profit, ignoring com- 
missions and taxes, of $396. 

Treasury Helpless? 

The Post said that the Treasury 
“couldn’t help itself,” being bound 
to conduct such tax sales “by pub- 
lic auction or sealed bids.” 

However, on May 21, The Mil- 
waukee Journal took issue, saying 
that “the government can set min- 
imum prices * * * reject bids that 
fall short * * * and resell any 
other way it pleases * * *.” 

It added: “For the stock ex- 
change is * * * a public auction, 
already subject to government reg- 
ulation. When the market for a se- 
curity is so well established as by 
daily trading on the exchange. 
wouldn’t a sensible law not merely 
permit but require the Treasury to 
sell directly on that market?” 

From where we sit, that question 
answers itself in the affirmative. 
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The Stock 


Exchange 


Looks At 
PROXY CONTESTS 


By G. Keitu Funston, President, New York Stock Exchange 


UCH public attention has been 
M given recently to proxy con- 
tests between management and 
stockholder groups seeking control 
of a company or a dominant voice 
in its operations. 

And, unfortunately, a few highly 
publicized proxy contests have 
tended to impugn in some minds 
the whole concept of stockholder 
ownership and control. But that 
doesn’t mean our system of dem- 
ocratic capitalism is wrong—any 
more than our system of political 
democracy is wrong because every 
now and then a man gets into office 
who doesn’t measure up to the sta- 
ture of his predecessors. 


Four Principles 


The Exchange’s views on the 
position of management and stock- 
holders in proxy contests are 
grounded on four principles. 

First is the right of the indi- 
vidual to own property, whether a 
house, a car or a share of stock. 
That right is one of the funda- 
mentals upon which our whole so- 
cial and economic structure is 
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based. This right of ownership 
is one we may not lightly tamper 
with although we must recognize 
that it is susceptible of abuse. 
Second is the right of the stock- 
holder—-in his role as a responsi- 
ble owner of property—to cast his 
vote in the affairs of his company. 
We at the Exchange feel so 
strongly about the importance of 
the right to vote that, for the past 





























30 years, we have refused to list 
any non-voting common. stocks. 
And recently we strengthened that 
policy by making solicitation of 
proxies a prerequisite to listing. 
The New York Stock Exchange is 
the only securities marketplace in 
the world to have such a require- 
ment and 95 per cent of all com- 
panies on the Exchange conform. 
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I don’t mean to imply that the 
voting rights of stockholders should 
hamstring management. We be- 
lieve management should not be 
deprived of the opportunity, indeed 
the responsibility, to use good 
judgment in acquiring an interest 
in another enterprise whose facil- 
ities would enhance earning power. 

Still, if the proposed acquisition 
is a substantial one—if it calls for 
an increase of 20 per cent or more 
in the outstanding shares of the 
acquiring company-——or if the ac- 
quisition is one which the di- 
rectors, or officers or large stock- 
owners have an interest—we in- 
sist on stockholder approval. 


Full Disclosure 


The third principle on which the 
Exchange bases its views is the 
right of the shareholder to full 
disclosure about the affairs of his 
company. It seems to me that 
there can be no quarrel with the 
basic philosophy that full dis- 
closure is essential to the intelli- 
gent use of the stockholder’s ballot. 

The disclosure requirements 
which the Exchange insists its list- 
ed companies observe go beyond 
the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 and rules of the Securities 
& Exchange Commission. 

For instance, the Exchange re- 
quires its listed companies to fur- 
nish to shareholders annual _re- 
ports and to publish quarterly 
reports of earnings, except in a 
few cases where quarterly reports 
are not feasible. Today 91 per 
cent of our listed companies pub- 
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lish quarterly earnings figures, 
6 per cent publish semi-annual, 
and only 3 per cent annual figures, 

Fourth is the responsibility of 
shareowners to inform themselves 
about their companies and to exer- 
cise their right to vote. Merely 
providing stockholders with detail- 
ed information is not the full an- 
swer. Just as the right to vote in 
a national election is meaningless 





unless that right is exercised—so 
is the right to vote in a corpora- 
tion meaningless unless the stock- 
holder uses the facts at his disposal 
to render an informed opinion. 

I say give the shareowners, the 
voters if you will, the facts and 
let them make their decisions. Any 
attempt by the Exchange to tell 
stockholders how to vote, I am 
sure, would be resented by the 
owners of the company as an in- 
vasion of their rights and respon- 
sibilities—just as they would re- 
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sent attempts of a pressure group 
to control their political vote. 

It seems to me to be obvious, 
therefore, that the New York Stock 
Exchange should not take the posi- 
tion that this particular proxy con- 
test is soundly conceived, or that 
this proxy contest is plainly an at- 
tempt by unscrupulous individuals 
to take control of a company for 
their own nefarious purposes. 

If my emphasis on the rights 
and responsibilities of stockhold- 
ers appears to be tacit endorse- 
ment of a contest by a group seek- 
ing to milk the company, let me be 
clear: | am unalterably opposed to 
such raids. They are wrong moral- 
ly, socially and economically. 

Not all proxy contests, of course, 
are predatory—and I venture to 
say that interpretation of the mo- 
tives in a contest often reflects 
largely the sympathies of the in- 
dividual observer. 





Capitalism Changing 


Our form of capitalism is chang- 
ing. We seek millions of new and 
financially qualified shareowners 
to supply the growth capital an ex- 
panding economy needs. 

Our responsibility is to provide 
a marketplace that merits confi- 
dence and use by responsible peo- 
ple — one that helps the flow 
of money into business, so_busi- 
ness can provide goods for con- 
sumers and jobs for workers. But 
we can’t expect people everywhere 
to buy a direct ownership interest 
in industry unless they have full 
knowledge of what they are doing. 
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Investors must be given the facts. 

We do not believe, by any man- 
ner of means, that present man- 
agement-stockholder relations have 
been perfected beyond improve- 
ment. This is not the case. There 
are four important improvements 
which should be made. 


Double Standard 


For one thing, there are hun- 
dreds of publicly owned companies, 
which, because they are beyond 
the purview of the Exchange and 
the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, are not obligated to pro- 
vide information about their oper- 
ations to their stockholders. This 
is a double standard, and we have 
long believed that a single stand- 
ard should apply to all publicly 
held companies. Owners of unlisted 
securities are entitled to the same 
considerations and _ safeguards 
given holders of listed securities. 

For another, we at the Exchange 
also believe strongly that all pub- 
licly owned companies should be 
required to solicit proxies. It’s pa- 
tently unfair for the stockholder to 
be told he can exercise his vote— 
if he wants to take the time, trouble 
and expense of a 500 or 3,000 
mile trip to the annual meeting; 
or, at best, by asking him to sign 
a proxy giving little or no infor- 
mation about matters to be voted 
on. For definition, the Exchange 
concluded as long ago as 194] that 
any company with at least 300 
stockholders and $3 million in 
gross assets was publicly owned. 

The SEC requires that—in the 
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case of companies registered on a 
national securities exchange—any 
management or group seeking 
stockholder support must abide by 
specific rules and regulations. And 
in recent months, the SEC stiffened 
those rules by requiring any person 
engaged in a proxy contest with 
management to provide the stock- 
holders with such information as 
his principal occupation, home ad- 
dress, business record, whether he 
has participated in any other proxy 
contest within the past 10 years. 
criminal record if any, and both 
direct and indirect ownership of 
the issuer’s securities. 





But present rules and regula- 
tions come into play, broadly 
speaking. only when proxies are 
solicited by companies registered 
on a national securities exchange. 
| believe (a) that all publicly 
owned companies should solicit 
proxies, and (b) that the proxy 
rules and regulations of the SEC 
should apply to all proxy  solici- 
tations. In other words, | believe 
that one standard should govern 
all companies publicly owned. 

As a third area for improve- 


ment, I believe that all brokers 
should be prohibited—in all cases 
where there is a contest involving 
management of a publicly owned 
company—from voting a proxy 
without the specific instructions of 
the beneficial owners. The mem- 
ber firms of the Exchange have ob- 
served such a rule for many years. 


Voting Instructions 


The fourth improvement which 
could be made calls for an exten- 
sion of the present practice of 
many larger metropolitan banks, 
in proxy contests, to request voting 
instructions from the beneficial 
owners of stock they hold as cus- 
todians. It would be most desir- 
able, in my opinion, if this policy 
could be adopted by all institutions 
acting in a fiduciary capacity. 

Such a_ widespread move— 
which would eventually bring to- 
gether all institutions as well as all 
brokers in a common cause 
should prove to be a highly sig- 
nificant contribution to a sound 
and responsive people’s capitalism. 

In short, many men of good- 
will are working to solve a dif- 
ficult problem. All the rules and 
regulations in the world will not 
eliminate raiding operations—any 
more than laws against theft elim- 
inate thieving. Wise rules and regu- 
lations are essential, but their most 
effective backstop must be an in- 
formed and responsible shareown- 
ing population, a public encour- 
aged in every possible way to ex- 
ercise its rights as voting owners of 
our nation’s enterprises. 
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DIVIDEND 
_BOOSTERS 


M*™ investors are, of course, 
well aware of the fact that 
total 1955 common dividend pay- 
ments reached a record high. 
However, it may be less widely 
realized how sharply many indi- 
vidual listed companies boosted 
their disbursements to 
share owners last year. 
For instance, the 20 companies 
below--picked more or less at 
random—paid their common stock- 


common 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH 
Cash Dividends 





holders in 1955 anywhere from 25 
to 300 per cent more than they did 
in 1954. Exactly half of 
boosted their common payments by 


them 


50 per cent or more. 

The 1955 dividend 
ceived from a portfolio containing 
10 shares of each of these 20 stocks 
would have risen to $712.70 from 
$483.90 in 1954-—a gain of 47.2 
per cent. 

As the table shows. the market 
prices of most of these 20 common 
stocks advanced briskly last year 
and recently every one of them was 
selling at a higher level than either 
last year’s opening price or the 


income re- 


1955 low price. 


BOOSTED DIVIDENDS SHARPLY IN 1955 


Recent 














Paid In 1955 Market Price Range Market 
Common Stock 1955 1954 Open High Low Last Price 
American Metal Co., Ltd... $1.43a $0.79a $2240 $32V2a $2134a $307%a $30 
Anaconda Co. (The) 4.25 3.00 521% 83 47 707% 7378 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Co. 2.00 1.00 3958 5338 3534 474 473% 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ... 7.25 5.75 10934 1691/2 10112 16358 14734 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. .. 1.33a 0.92a 20a 33a 1834a 303ga 37/2 
du Pont de Nemours (E.1.) 7.00 5.50 169 2493/4 157 231 20614 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 2.50a 1.88a 55V4a 8214 52Vea 794 7838 
Howe Sound Co. ........ 1.00 0.40 19 2734 1558 2558 1956 
Illinois Central R.R. Co... 3.13 2.50a 6234 6858 57 621%4 6414 
Inspiration Consolid. Cop. 5.00 3.00 381/2 68 35% 575% 563% 
Internatl. Nickel Co. (Can.) 3.75 2.90 59Ve 875% 57Ve 823% 93\/2 
Kennecott Copper Corp. .. 7.75 6.00 107 1291/2 9834 11758 1261%4 
Miami Copper Co. ...... 4.00 2.50 3614 60 321% 50 5012 
Montgomery Ward & Co.. 2.38a 1.75a 40a 5334a 36340 47\ea 42 
Newmont Mining Corp... 3.50 2.50 74 10434 6978 9534 107 
N. Y. Central R.R. Co.... 2.00 0.50 3338 49\/2 3134 463% 377% 
N. American Aviation, Inc. 4.50 2.75 bs 92% 474 883% 87 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 1.50 0.75 23/2 303% 22 25 24 
Ridgeway Corp. ........ 4.00 2.00 267 42 26 36 47/2 
St. Joseph Lead Co. ..... 3.00 2.00 437/38 55 40 50 45 


a—Adjusted for stock splits or stock dividends. 
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Ohio Match Co. 


Common Listed 


H10 Match Company, second 

largest manufacturer of match- 
es in this country, joined the Stock 
Exchange list last month when 
trading in its 2,128,594 shares of 
$5-par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: OMA) began. 

Just previously this newcomer 
had acquired Hunt Foods, Inc., 
listed since 1946, which was re- 
moved from trading when it be- 
came a subsidiary of Ohio Match. 

Ohio operates the nation’s larg- 
est match manufacturing plant at 
Wadsworth, Ohio. Here it cuts, 
dips, stitches and boxes matches 
with modern machinery; prints 
match books, boxes and wrappings 
in many colors with high-speed 
equipment. 


Lumber Division 


White pine blocks for making 
wood stick matches are turned out 
by the company’s lumber division 


at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Ohio 
Match owns more than 43.000 
acres of Idaho timberland, esti- 


mated to contain over 250,000,000 
board feet, and also has cutting 
rights to more than 300,000.000 
board feet on other lands. 

Hunt Foods, the company’s new- 
ly-acquired subsidiary, processes, 
packs and distributes tomato sauce, 
catsup, peaches and other popular 
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Manufacturing wooden matches. 


food products under such brand 
names as Hunt, Snider’s and Pride 
of the Farm. While the main proc- 
essing plants of this subsidiary are 
in California, it also has canning 
and warehouse facilities at Albion, 
N. Y., and last year it acquired a 
food processing plant at Tilbury, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Net sales of Ohio Match and 
Hunt Foods combined reached a 
new peak last year at $107,398.000. 
Combined net income of $4,268,- 
000 was equal to $1.72 each on the 
number of Ohio Match common 
shares now outstanding. Because of 
the recent absorption of Hunt 
Foods, 1956 earnings were not 
available when this was written. 

Last year Ohio Match paid 50 
cents per share in common divi- 
dends. So far in 1956, two quarter- 
ly payments of 121% cents each 
have been made—the first Febru- 
ary 29 and the second May 31. 

Ohio Match has more 
2,500 common share owners. 


than 
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SPLITS 


and Share Owner Growth 


Wi does a corporation split 
Y its stock? 


If you own 50 shares, a 3-for-1 
split will, of course, boost your 
holdings to 150, but your propor- 
lionate ownership of the company 
won't change at all. Just as your 
50 shares represented 1 20,000ihs 
of all shares outstanding when the 
total 1,000,000 so will you 
continue to own | /20,000ths after 
a 3-for-1 split boosts the number 
of shares outstanding to 3,000,000. 

But, the company would like to 
more owners. Man- 
that stock- 
holders favor the products of a 
corporation 


was 


have share 


agement is convinced 
be they motor cars, 
chemicals, bread, gasoline or what 
have you-—in which they have in- 


vested. Consequently. any sub- 


stantial gain in the number of 
share well be re- 


owners may 


flected in larger sales and_ profits. 


The company in which you own 
50 common shares is a fine one, 
with an outstanding record of ac- 
complishments, but there is one 
very important reason why some 
investors pass it up when they have 
additional funds to invest. That is 
the market price of $105 per share. 
Surveys have shown that a great 
many investors shy away from a 
stock selling above $100 per share. 
preferring a price somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $35. A 3-for-] 
split, incidentally, would probably 
bring the market price of your 
shares down to around $35 each. 

Is there any concrete evidence 
indicating that stock splits do, in 
fact. increase the number of a cor- 
poration’s share owners? 

To answer that question. a study 
was made of the growth during 
recent years In total common stock- 
holders reported by the 50 listed 
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companies whose common shares 
were most popular with Monthly 
Investment Plan investors at the 
close of the initial quarter of 1956. 
A fair comparison of the effects 
of splitting vs. non-splitting could 
be made readily, it was found, for 
38 of the companies. In the case 
of the remaining 12, fair compari- 
sons were virtually impossible. 
Of the 38 which were compared, 
25—shown in the first table—split 


their common 2-for-1 or better in 
in the past ten years; while none of 
the 13 in the second table split in 
the past fifteen years. 

Taken as a group, the total num- 
ber of common share owners re- 
ported by the 25 splitting compa- 
nies increased by 73.7 per cent in 
the past decade; while the gain in 
stockholders for the 13 non-split- 
ters amounted to only 55.3 per 
cent in the same ten years. 





25 MIP FAVORITES WHICH HAVE SPLIT 2-FOR-1 OR BETTER IN PAST 10 YEARS 


Issue 
I ee eee ee ae ee 


Aluminum Co. of America 


American Airlines, Inc. ..............00005- 


PC Ee occa taiawece weet ace 
American Cyanamid Co. ................ 


Dow Cheatlosl Con.......nccicecccccccccccas 
duPont de Nemours (E.!.) & Co. ........... 
eT ee 
General Dynamics Corp. ..............-55 
General Electric Co. .............-2.00-- 


General Motors Corp. ...............005- 
Te are 
NIN os ex anssccuneammateaw swiss 
Se ee ‘ 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. ...............- 


Monsanto Chemical Co. ................. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. .................. 
ee ere 
IN is Sisivalarnkisae as ashae seat 
rere 


Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) ........... 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. ........... 
TE Nees aici Was dainhanweaaesrns 
ie I Ssinis cca ces c eras dae mans 

Totals 


* All Classes of Stock. 














Approximate 

Number of Common Stockholders 
Jan. 1, 1946 Jan. 1, 1956 % Change 
2,959 24,876 + 740.7 
7,704 16,029 + 108.1 
‘ 17,709 44,745 + 152.7 
28,192 37,755 + 33.9 
18,700 45,762 + 144.7 
8,072 59,922 + 642.3 
73,596 143,941 + 9546 
40,725 88,130 + 116.4 
5,045 33,373 + 561.5 
241,838 347,844 + 4338 
403,691 537,751 + 33.2 
*17,457 67,144 + 284.6 
18,833 73,621 + 290.9 
10,728 20,205 + 88.3 
3,071 21,048 + 585.4 
10,822 43,616 + 303.0 
45,955 90,246 + 96.4 
*5,050 10,891 + 115.7 
5,017 27,487 + 447.9 
73,159 102,984 + 40.8 
87,260 120,839 + 38.5 
160,025 324,220 + 102.6 
74,888 114,965 + 53.5 
38,277 76,767 + 100.6 
166,108 244,347 + 47.1 
1,564,881 2,718,508 + 73.7 
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What's nearly 75 per 
cent of the growth for the 13 non- 
splitters was registered by one com- 
pany—American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. Without A. T. & T., the non- 
splitters showed an increase in 
share owners for the decade of only 
23.2, rather than 55.3, per cent. 

T. & T., of course, has more 
stockholders than any other cor- 
poration—many of them employes 
owning 1 to 10 shares. 

Of the 25 splitters, no less than 
15 registered gains of more than 
100 per cent in common share 


more, 


owners during the past ten years. 

Percentagewise, the largest gain- 
ers were Aluminium Ltd., Dow 
Chemical, General Dynamics and 
Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing—all well over 500 per cent. 

Besides A. T. & T., the only non- 
splitter to come up with an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent 
in share owners in the last ten 
years was Tri-Continental. 

The 12 MIP favorites omitted 
from this study because compari- 
sons were impossible without ex- 
haustive research are Carrier 
Corp., Detroit Edison, Internation- 
al Business Machines, Long Island 
Lighting, Motor Products, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical, Safeway 
Stores, Socony Mobil Oil, Sperry 
Rand, Sunray Mid-Continent Oil, 
Sylvania Electric Products and 
Westinghouse Electric. 





13. MIP FAVORITES WHICH HAVE 


Issue 


American Tel. & Tel. Co 
Canadian Pacific Railway ................ 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Columbia Gas System .............0200000 
Consolidated Edison Co. 


Internat’l Nickel Co. of Can. 
oe a 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. ..... 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Co. 
Radio Corp. 


Sinclair Oil Corp. 
go eee 
Tri-Continental Corp. 


Totals 


* As of February, 1950. 


NOT SPLIT IN PAST 15 YEARS 











Approximate 

Number of Common Stockholders 
Jan. 1, 1946 Jan.1,1956 % Change 
683,897 1,390,289 + 103.3 
57,854 66,286 + 146 
111,704 139,000 + 24.4 
54,778 102,411 + 87.0 
117,797 137,385 + 166 
82,216 78,015 * 5.1 
61,194 66,407 + 8.5 
68,398 129,501 + 89.3 
82,866 130,765 + 37s 
201,708 158,242 =— 213 
91,538 106,235 + 16.1 
*80,555 122,181 + Si? 
10,743 21,945 + 104.3 
1,705,248 2,648,662 + 553 
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W Ho gets the larger share of a 
corporations revenues— 
stockholders or employes ? 

The answer. of course, is the 
employes—and by a wide margin. 

Compared in the accompanying 
table are 1955 and 1954 dividend 
payments and payrolls for 20 lisied 
companies which ranked among the 
25 largest last year in respect to 
total cash common dividends paid. 
Five of the 25 largest dividend pay- 
ers do not make public their wage 
and salary payments. 





Last year’s common dividend 
disbursements of $2,844 million 
for the 20 tabled enterprises were 
dwarfed by their total payrolls of 
$14,402 million. In 1954, the re- 
spective totals were $2,350 and 
$12.883 million. 

Taking these 20 corporations as 
a group, common stockholders re- 
ceived in cash dividends last year 
only 20 cents for every dollar paid 
out in wages and salaries. The year 
before less than 19 cents in com- 
mon dividends were paid for every 
pay roll dollar. 


10 


The ratios by which 1955 pay- 
rolls exceeded dividends ranged 
from 1.5-to-1 for E. I. du Pont 
whose stockholders benefit from 
the company’s large investment in 
General Motors’ stock—to 11.5-to-] 
for U.S. Steel. 

No less than 15 of the 20 re- 
ported total wages and salaries last 
year which were more than three 
times greater than common divi- 
dends. 

While 20 may seem a small 
sampling of the more than 1,000 
listed companies, the fact is that 
these corporations paid more than 
a third of all 1955 cash common 
dividends disbursed by all listed 
companies. 

It seems inescapable that the ex- 
cess of payrolls over common divi- 
dend payments for all listed com- 
panies would be even greater than 
the average shown in the table. 


Most Pay Less 


The vast majority of listed com- 
panies pay smaller amounts of 
common dividends than those cited. 
and, of course, some pay no divi- 
dends at all. 

Wages and salaries to employes 
must be paid, of course, whether a 
corporation happens to be enjoying 
a period of unusual prosperity or 
is suffering from a depression. But, 
for the most part, common divi- 
dends are paid to a company’s 
share owners only when earned. 

The five companies which do not 
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DIVIDENDS 


appear in the table because their 
payroll figures were not available 
are: 

Kennecott Copper, — eleventh 
largest dividend payer in 1955, 
which increased its disbursements 
to $83.9 million from $64.9 
1954. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., ranking 
twelfth, which boosted 1955 pay- 
ments to $73.0 million from $72.7 
the year before. 

International Nickel, in sixteenth 
place, whose common dividends 


in 






Z 


W 
=/[ 


rose to $54.7 from $42.3 million. 

Phelps Dodge, ranked twenty- 
first, which paid out common divi- 
dends of $40.6 million in 1955 and 
$30.4 in 1954, 

Anaconda Company, in twenty- 
fourth place, whose 1955 common 
dividends to $36.9 million 
from $26.0 million the preceding 
year. 


rose 





RATIOS OF PAYROLLS TO DIVIDENDS FOR 20 LISTED COMPANIES WHICH RANKED 
AMONG 25 LARGEST IN CASH COMMON DIVIDEND PAYMENTS LAST YEAR 











Total Cash Total 

Common Wagesand Ratio of Total Cash Total Wages Ratio of 

Divs. Pd. Salaries Pd. Payrolls Com. Divs. and Salaries Payrolls 

in 1955 in 1955 to Divs. Pd.in 1954 Pd.in 1954 To Divs. 

Company — in millions — — in millions — 

General Motors Corp...... $ 592.2 $ 3,127.1 5.3-1 $ 436.5 $ 2,610.2 6.0-1 
American Tel. & Tel. Co.... 456.4 3,189.3 6.9-1 415.3 2,919,3 7.0-1 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)... 342.8 838.7* 2.4-1 280.5 803.9* 2.9-1 
du Pont de Nemours (E. I.). 318.6 491.2 1.5-1 250.3 458.3 1.8-1 
General Electric Co........ 145.9 1,199.6* 8.2-1 131.4 1,119.9* 8.5-1 
U. S. Steel Corp... 122.9 1,415.0 11.5-1 85.5 1,218.2 14.2-1 
Texas Company.......... 116.6 245.7* 2.1-1 103.0 233.0* 2.3-1 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal... 90.3 201.8 2.2-1 87.1 189.8 2.2-1 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc.. 87.5 257.0t 2.9-1 78.7 247.0t 3.1-1 
Union Carbide & Carbon 87.2 276.9t 3.2-1 72.4 253.9} 3.5-1 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 69.5 718.9 10.3-1 55.1 607.8 11.0-1 
Gulf Oil Corp....... 57.5 230.9* 4.0-1 49.1 224.9* 4.6-1 
Shell Oil Company. 55.1 228.7 4.2-1 KS 199.0 3.9-1 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co... 52.8 369.7 7.0-1 45.2 333.7 3.8-1 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 47.0 155.3* 3.3-1 38.1 145.3* 3.8-1 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana 45.4(2) 330.8* 7.3-1 39.2(2 323.1* 8.2-1 
Eastman Kodak Co. ; 42.5 324.4* 7.6-1 35:7 306.9* 8.6-1 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 38.8 265.5 6.8-1 34.0 257.4 7.6-1 
Republic Steel Corp... 38.4 395.6* 10.3-1 28.9 300.6* 10.4-1 
Sinclair Oil Corp. 36.6 139.5 3.8-1 32.0 130.9 4.1-1 
TOTALS $2,844.0 $14,401.6 5.1-1  $2,349.5 $12,883.1 5.5-1 

“Included benefits. + Domestic payrolls. {Excludes employees located at atomic energy 


plants operated for the govt. 


(2) Stock dividends in Standard Oil 
$10,580,622 in 1955 and $9,570,398 in 1954, not included. 


(N.J.), amounting to 
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INVESTOR 
Motives and Methods 


a” younger pe ple—those un- 
der 40—-becoming more in- 
vestment conscious, more inclined 
to include common stocks in their 
planning for the future? 

Although not conclusive in it- 
self, the Stock Exchange’s sixth 
Public Transaction Study, just 
completed, offers some evidence 
that such may be the case. 

The percentage of shares bought 
and sold by people under 40 
rose sharply to 16 per cent of all 
volume by public individuals. 

At the same time the actual num- 
ber of shares bought and sold by 
this group was almost triple the 
amount reported in the first Study 
made in September 1952. 

At least two factors may be at 
work to account for the rise: First, 
the steady increase in recent years 
more and 
more people have something left 


in personal income - 


over after paying for basic living 
expenses, such “essential luxuries” 
as television sets, and maybe a va- 
cation Or a new power mower. 

Second, intensive efforts are be- 
ing made to raise the level of eco- 
nomic literacy, to tell people the 
facts about our business system 
and their own stake in keeping it 
healthy. Maybe these efforts are 
beginning to pay off. 

The latest Public Transaction 
Study covered March 14 and 21, 
1956. Some 86,000 transactions 
were analyzed in detail to get a 
clear picture of the nature of busi- 
ness flowing to the Exchange, the 
geographic origin of orders, rela- 
tive importance of individual and 
institutional investors, the charac- 
teristics of individual investors 
such as age, sex and income, and 
the use of credit in the market. 

Previous Studies were made in 








For Two Days in: Under 40 
Sept. 1952.. ewe » oe 
Mets WR 6. cies 12.8 
rere 12.5 
ee 13.6 
eet “WA ss shoe oes 16.0 





TABLE NO. 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS OF SHARE VOLUME 
BY PUBLIC INDIVIDUALS 


40-59 60 and Over Total 
62.9% 23.4% 100.0% 
64.8 22.4 100.0 
64.3 23.2 100.0 
61.7 24.7 100.0 
61.6 22.4 100.0 
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WOMEN 
BOUGHT AND 
SOLD NEARLY 


2,000,000 
SHARES 










September 1952, March 1953, 
March and December 1954, and 
June 1955. Figures for March 1954 
are not included in the tables be- 
cause of space limitations. 

The latest Study—in addition to 
reaflirming the predominantly in- 
vestment character of the market— 
produced two findings which may 
have considerable long-range sig- 
nificance in the investment world. 

Women bought and sold nearly 
2.000.000 shares of stock on 
March 14-21, over double their 
total in the September 1952 Study. 
They accounted for 23.7 per cent 
of all volume by public individuals. 

Share volume figures quoted in 
this article are on a projected basis. 


About 90 per cent of public share 
volume was actually reported for 
March 14-21. It was assumed that 
the pattern of unreported and un- 
classified transactions was similar 
to the pattern of classified trans- 
actions in each category. 

This increased activity in the 
market by women points up a pre- 
liminary finding of the Stock Ex- 
change’s 1956 Census of Share- 
owners, which is expected to be 
published soon. The preliminary 
figures show there are now more 
women shareowners in the United 
States than men—52 per cent 
against 48 per cent. 

The other finding in the lat- 
est study of possible significance 
relates to the geographic origin of 
share volume. Of ten major cities 
(New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles. Detroit, Cleveland. 
Boston. San Francisco. Pittsburgh 
and Newark), only San Francisco 
and Detroit showed proportionate 
gains in volume by individuals and 
institutions over June 1955. 

Total volume on the Exchange in 
the two periods compared (March, 





_For Two Days in: 


exercises control. 





TABLE NO. 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY SEX* OF SHARE VOLUME 
BY PUBLIC INDIVIDUALS 


Sept. 1952... .........esceeee 
PN 13 eine puny atlcrarcohaicerstbos 
Dec. BNNs. oo celts des ele 
“ks ss even ncwone 
Mar. 1956 


* Joint Accounts” were classified according to the sex of the person who generally 


Male Female 
74.8% 25.2% 
76.7 23.3 
78.0 22.0 
76.7 23.3 
76.3 23.7 
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1956 and June, 1955) was just 
about the same at a daily average 
of around 3,000,000 shares. It 
seems a fair assumption that a rel- 
ative decline in business from the 
large metropolitan centers could 
indicate a proportionate increase 
in investment interest among peo- 
ple in smaller towns and cities. 


Public individuals once again 
were responsible for the largest 
part of all share turnover, account- 
ing for 58.9 per cent of total vol- 
ume on March 14-21, 

And, again confirming previous 
Studies, most of this represented 
long-term investment transactions 

they amounted to 35.5 per cent 


TABLE NO. 3 


PERCENTAGE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION (1) OF PUBLIC 
SHARE VOLUME ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


— By Regions, Major States (2) and Selected Cities — 























Region: For Two Days in: 

State Mar. Dec. June Mar. 

City 1953 1954 1955 1956 

New England bsdininishe ere 7.2% 6.4% 7.7% 6.1% 
Massachusetts .......... 47 4.0 5.0 4.0 
Dr siare SE tw cece les 3.0 2.7 3.2 2.8 
Middle Atlantic .............. 46.6 47.3 46.9 46.6 
a 3.8 3.6 3.8 4.1 
NI a area cca-a new. ee ore 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.6 
NS ee ee 36.5 37.4 36.5 36.4 
New York City .......... 30.9 at2 30.1 29.6 
Pennsylvania ............- 6.3 6.3 6.6 6.2 
Philadelphia ............ 3.1 29 2.8 2.2 
oo CL Co eee 1.1 | ta 1.1 
East North Central .......... 13.0 13.6 13.0 13.5 
NEE oho chee @ a erosians owas 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.1 
SO cwdrecaseesterms 5.5 5.6 5.3 52 
<i ae 27 2.9 2.1 2.4 
IY ~ sige dso Caves ai a Sty cede 2.1 pe v3 B 
MG oar itch Se sigrirting Srp kheial a 2.6 2.9 3.0 3.3 
COPIINRE oink cece sccace 0.9 1.1 1.2 1.2 
West North Central .......... 41 3.0 _32 EB 





| 
: 


South Atlantic 
Florida 


; 
F 
|; 


o 
nn 
o 
a 
o 
oO 
o 
fos) 





Bi ie ogi aril et a 3.8 32 3.1 3.4 
East South Central ....... 1.4 _15 JS _1.3 
West South Central . 31 “29 ae ay 
| err 1.9 1.8 1.7 2.1 
RE g:ccine-eenidokenwnas _1.5 ES BP _14 
Ns sist erdns: doseia eh aac gienee ead 10.2 10.0 96 98 
eC 9.1 8.7 8.4 8.7 
OS rere 3.2 3.4 33 3.2 
Sen Frondioce: ........62.. 22 1.8 1.7 1.8 


(1)—Based on residence of customer. 


(2)—Includes all States accounting for 2 per cent or more of the total share volume 
in the most recent survey. 
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of the volume from all sources. 

(A long-term investment is de- 
fined in the Study as one which has 
been or probably will be closed out 
in not less than six months. ) 

Only 7.7 per cent of all volume 
represented trading transactions 
for public individuals. 

(A trading transaction is one 
which has been or probably will be 
closed out within 30 days, plus all 
reported short sales and purchases 
to close out short sales. ) 

Short- and long-term investment 
transactions for public individuals 
together accounted for a bit more 
than one-half of all volume. 

(A short-term investment is one 
which has been or probably will be 





closed out between 30 days and 
six months. ) 

The number of shares bought 
and sold by and through institu- 
tions and intermediaries has in- 
creased in each successive Study— 
from an average of 620,000 shares 
per day in September, 1952 to 
1,166,000 shares in March 14-21, 
an increase of 88 per cent. 

The latest Study also showed— 
and this was true of earlier Studies 

that the use of credit in the mar- 
ket was conservative. 

Margin transactions by public 
individuals represented only 21.7 
per cent of all Exchange volume on 
March 14-21 while their cash trans- 
actions accounted for 37.2 per cent. 


TABLE NO. 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SHARE VOLUME* ON THE FLOOR 
OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


For Two Days In: 


























Principal Sources Sept. Mar. Dec. June Mar. 

of Business 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

Public Individuals ........... 57.0% 61.4% 62.3% 59.2% 58.9% 
Trading transactions ....... 43 7.1 10.3 8.6 72 
Short term investment ...... 10.8 14.2 17.3 16.9 15.7 
Long term investment ...... 41.9 40.1 34.7 33.8 35.5 
Institutions & Intermediariest.. 20.0 14.6 _13.6 15.5 _16.4 
Non-Member Broker/Dealers. . . 4.6 47 3.9 3.9 37 
WYSE Members ............. 18.4 19.3 20.2 213 21.0 
Dealers—as specialist 9.0 9.2 10.4 10.9 11.4 
—to offset odd lots. . 3.3 2.6 2.2 2.6 a7 
Other—originated “on floor” 22 3.7 3:5 3.0 25 
—originated “off floor” 3.9 3.8 4.1 4.8 4.4 

ct an a ee 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





* Includes round and odd lots. 





t Excluding non-member broker/dealers. 
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Estimated Annual Income 





TOTAL VORUINE oo occceeccccass 


Total Public Individuals......... 





Under $5,000 «nc bcc ccccwncces 
$ 5,000-$10,000 2... ccc cece 
$10,000-$25,000 ............... 
$25,000 &. OvOF... 6.5 cee cece ee 


The volume of business by peo- 
ple earning less than $5,000 annu- 
ally declined to 5.1 per cent of all 
volume by public individuals, low- 
est for any Study made thus far. 
Their highest percentage was 8.9 
per cent in September 1952. 


TABLE NO. 6 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SHARE VOLUME OF PUBLIC INDIVIDUALS 
BY INCOME GROUPS 





TABLE NO. 5 
| CASH VS. MARGIN—BY INCOME GROUPS OF PUBLIC INDIVIDUALS 


— As a Per Cent of Total Share Volume — 


MID, 6.55. w Seerare dare Gin. do RoR aaers 


Under S5000 ....... cee cecicae 
S S5.000-S10:000 ..... ..cc.eccee 
| $10,000-$25,000 ............... 
$25,000 & over................ 


For Two Days in: 





June Mar. 
1955 1956 
action 100.0% 100.0% | 
en ee ee 59.2 58.9 | 
epeemcees 35.4 37.2 
Sig@aetatqubierets 2.4 23 
eave warhiaie ait 9.1 10.2 | 
itor ts damit ats 12.0 12.8 | 7 
sitse-ds erases 11.8 11.9 | 
ere 23.8 27 | 
pena aenten 1.0 07 | 
sitar See ekeass 6.0 5.0 | 
mow vieteas 9.3 8.5 | 
scifi teeta 7.6 7.5 
Activity in the $10,000-$25,000 
wage bracket, on the other hand, 
has shown a noticeable upward 
trend, rising (with a couple of ( 
small interruptions) from 31.1 per 
cent for the first Study to 36.2 per | 


cent in the latest Study. 


For Two Days in: 








Sept. 
1952 


8.9% 


Estimated Annual Income 





a ae 

S S0CO-SIG 000 .. 2... ccass 26.1 
$10,000-$25,000 ..... ccc ccs 33.1 
$25,000 and over ............ 33.9 








Mar. 
1956 


Mar. 
1953 


June 


1955 


Dec. 
1954 














— >: oe hija 











8.4% 7.0% 5.9% 5.1% 
26.1 26.5 25.5 25.7 
34.1 33.8 36.0 36.2 
31.4 32.7 32.6 33.0 








| Total 








100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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A Utility Helps Itself 


by Helping the Area Served 


By Kare S. THOMPSON, 
President, The West Penn Electric Company 


]NLIKE some parts of the coun- 
U try which only now are becom- 
ing extensively industrialized, a 
large part of West Penn Electric 
System’s five-state service area has 
been industrialized for many years. 
Consequently in the post-war de- 
velopment of this area, our interest 
has centered on the particular pat- 
tern of further industrialization 
needed to round out regional econ- 
omy—rather than in industrializa- 
tion generally. 

\ number of large companies 
dependent to a considerable extent 
on the capital goods industries, 
such as coal and steel, were firmly 
established. The region also of- 


fered uncommon advantages to 
companies fabricating products for 
the consumer goods industries. 

In order to attract outside in- 
terest to this large region, it was 
clear that cooperation was neces- 
sary; it was not a one-company 
job nor was it a one-state job. The 
magnitude and skill of organized 
competition in this field of activity 
—by other regions and by the 
railroads and electric utilities serv- 
ing other areas—indicated _ that 
teamwork was a prime essential. 
Consequently our efforts have been 
directed toward encouraging com- 
munity groups to develop their 
own broad scale program. Cooper- 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for American Optical Co. plant at 


Frederick, Md. 











A native of Bath, Maine, Earle S. Thompson 
was graduated from Bowdoin College in 1914. 
He has received an honorary M.A. degree from 
Bowdoin and an honorary L.L. D. degree from 
West Virginia University. 

He has been President and a Director of The 
West Penn Electric Co. since 1937, having served 
that utility and its predecessor since 1923. 

Mr. Thompson is a Director of the West Penn 
Power Co., The Potomac Edison Co., Mononga- 


hela Power Co., City Bank Farmers Trust Co., Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Co. and Yale & Towne; and he is a trustee of The Commonwealth 
Insurance Co. of New York, The Homeland Insurance Co. of America, 
Dry Dock Savings Bank and Teachers Insurance & Annuity. 





ation has been the keystone of 
our Area Development program. 

Two objectives stood out as es- 
sential to success: steadily increas- 
ing employment and higher per 
capita income. Industrial diversi- 
fication assumed 
tance. 


major impor- 
Fortunately for the development 
of the program, the area possesses 
many advantages—for companies 
engaged in small as well as large 
manufacturing and fabricating 
operations. Comprising a_ service 
area of 29,000 square miles in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Virginia, the re- 
gion has one of the world’s largest 
deposits of bituminous coal, much 
of it of high metallurgical quality ; 
limestone, glass sand and rock salt; 
exceptional transportation facilities 
—rail, highway and air, plus a 
large segment of the nation’s great- 
est river system; fertile valleys and 
rich agriculture; a large popula- 
tion trained in industrial processes 
and possessing the advantages of 
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nearby recreational and cultural 
facilities. Within the area are more 
than 60 research centers staffed by 
10,000 scientists, engineers and 
technologists, a potent force that is 
itself becoming a major industry 
of this five-state area. In manpower 
as in mineral and other resources, 
we have had ample material for an 
effective development program. 
Preliminary to the post-war 
phase of the undertaking, The 
West Penn Electric Company es- 
tablished a special Area Develop- 
ment staff in its own headquarters 
to complement the experienced 
personnel of its three principal 
subsidiaries: Monongahela Power 
Company, The Potomac Edison 
Company, and West Penn Power 
Company. Each operating com- 
pany staff surveyed the industrial 
activities of its appropriate terri- 
tory and analyzed the potentiali- 
ties for further development. In 
this undertaking, company repre- 
sentatives cooperated with and 
often guided community or re- 
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gional groups in joint efforts. The 
communities meanwhile have be- 
come increasingly aware of the 
need to be well organized to attract 
and negotiate with industry, and 
many now supply the factual in- 
formation and financial plans ex- 
pected by prospects. A number 
have developed plans for com- 
munity-financed plants; other val- 





PLANT SITE 





Governor Marland of West Va. and 

Gen. Robinson, President of Car- 

borundum Co. wield shovel near 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


uable cooperation has been opened 
to incoming businesses. 

A growing number of our com- 
munities are now energetically 
carrying on well-rounded, effective 
programs so that we are able to 
extend assistance to others. The re- 
sourcefulness of an alert citizenry 
to the need of cooperative action 
often astounds us. Some remark- 
ably effective promotions have 
been created by communities with 
astonishingly good results. 

Widespread interest. for  in- 
stance, quickened in West Vir- 
ginia from meetings during 1955 
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in metropolitan centers from coast- 
to-coast by Governor William C. 
Marland of that State. Compre- 
hensive reports prepared by the 
Arthur D. Little Co. reinforced 
the Governor’s goodwill overtures. 
Local communities cooperated; 
business response was favorable. 

Our five-state area now has 
more active chambers of commerce 
and community development cor- 
porations at work than ever. 
The Pennsylvania State Chamber 
of Commerce, as an example, offers 
cash awards to Pennsylvania com- 
munities in a statewide contest to 
encourage home town economic 
and civic improvement. To towns 
and cities in its area, one of our 
subsidiaries currently offers to 
match the cash prizes won by any 
community served. Adding to the 
physical attractiveness of a com- 
munity immeasurably _ increases 
its chances of bringing in the kind 
of new industries that are desired. 
I consider the rising trend of self- 


Celebrating construction of new 
plant of Crawford Furniture Co. at 


New Bethlehem. Pa. 
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help programs of the communities 
served by our system to be one of 
the most important contributions 
toward meeting our objectives. 

To attract new business to the 
Greater Pittsburgh area, a New 
Regional Industrial Development 
Corporation has been organized. 
Leaders in business, labor and 
local government are on its 20-man 
board of directors, one of which 
is P. H. Powers, president of West 
Penn Power Company. 


Campaign Theme 


Advertising, direct-mail solicita- 
tion and personal contact have 
characterized many of these system 
and group efforts. The theme of 
West Penn Electric System na- 
tional advertisements is based on 
(1) the many advantages which 
our service area offers for business 
and industry, and (2) the services 
which our area development staffs 
can render because of the vast 
amount of factual information 
available to us through our inti- 
mate contacts with the people and 
industries of the area served. 

Follow-up mailing pieces sup- 
port the advertisements by urging 
interested concerns to “Let us help 
you find the right location” and 
listing related services which we 
offer without cost or obligation on 
a confidential basis. 

One may reasonably ask if the 
program has paid. I feel that it has. 

In the two years ending with 
1955, operations were started by 
81 new concerns brought into the 
area as a direct result of our de- 
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velopment activities. They em- 
ployed 5,277 persons initially and 
will top 10,000 when full produc- 
tion is reached. Electric revenue 
of the System from these new- 
comers — without the additional 
revenue from extra residential and 
commercial electric sales—was at 
the annual rate of $525,000 at the 
start of operations; it will reach 
$1,274,000 annually when opera- 
tions attain capacity. 

Some of the favorable trends in 
the growth of our business in the 
post-war period are certainly the 
result of the activity I have de- 
scribed. Our total electric 
enue in the 12 months ending 
April 30, 1956, was over two and 
one-half times what it was in 1946. 
Our revenues from residential cus- 
tomers have grown even more than 
revenues from 


rev- 


industrial custom- 
ers. in which greater diversifica- 
tion has been achieved. 


Increased Income 


The newer industries—such as 
chemicals, plastics, and electronics 
—and expanded research facilities, 
help to assure continued and im- 
proving economic levels through 
providing more sources of income 
to the people and communities 
served by our system. 

Measured in terms of added 
service supplied by the West Penn 
Electric System and in benefits to 
our stockholders, the Area Devel- 
opment program has proved its 
worth thus early in the day. Its full 
return, of course, lies in the future. 
since gains are cumulative. 
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Financialese 


ECAUSE readers of THE Ex- 
Bb CHANGE Magazine welcomed 
the definitions of financial terms 
which appeared in the June issue, 
we'll probably print others from 
time to time. 

Here are a few more: 

CUMULATIVE VOTING — A 
method of voting for corporate di- 
rectors which enables the share- 
holder to multiply the number of 
his shares by the number of direc- 
torships being voted on and cast 
the total for one director or a se- 
lected group of directors. A 10- 
share holder normally casts 10 
votes for each of, say, 12 nominees 
to the board of directors. He thus 
has 120 votes. Under the cumula- 
tive voting principle he may do that 
or he may cast 120 (10 x 12) votes 
for only one nominee, 60 for two, 
40 for three, or any other distribu- 
tion he chooses. 

Cumulative voting is required 
under the corporate laws of some 
states; is permissive in most others. 

DOLLAR COST AVERAGING 

-A system of buying securities 
with a fixed amount of dollars in- 
vested at regular intervals over a 
considerable period of time, re- 
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gardless of the prevailing prices of 
the securities. It is frequently used 
by institutional investors. 

Under this system the investor 
acquires, not 10 shares of ABC 
every month or every six months, 
but $50 worth of ABC. When ABC 
is selling at a low price he gets 
more shares than when it is selling 
at a high price. 

Over the long term, if the trend 
of a stock is upward, and periodic 
investments are maintained in good 
times and bad, dollar cost averag- 
ing may be a rewarding technique. 

PAR—In the case of a common 
share, par means a dollar amount 
assigned to the share by the com- 
pany’s charter. Par value may also 
be used to compute the dollar 
amount of the common shares on 
the balance sheet. 


Little Significance 


Par value has little significance 
so far as market value of common 
stock is concerned. 

Many companies today issue 
no-par stock but give a stated value 
on the balance sheet. Par at one 
time was supposed to represent 
the value of the original invest- 
ment behind each share in cash, 
goods or services. 

In the case of preferred shares 
and bonds, however, par is im- 
portant. It often signifies the dol- 
lar value upon which dividends 
on preferred stocks, and interest 
on bonds, are figured. A 4 per cent 
preferred share, or a 3 per cent 
bond, promises to pay that per- 
centage of par value annually. 





CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1075 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED JUNE 15,1956 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 














NO CHANGE 








PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


10 % & OVER 
& TO 10 % 
6 TO 8 % 
4 TO 6 %o 
270 4% 


LESS THAN 2 %o 


DOWN LESS THAN 2 % 
270 4% 
470 6% 
6 TO 8% 
8 TO10 % 


10 %o & OVER 


DOW - JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 90 -STOCK INDEX 


178,02 MAY 15 368.2 
174,15 JUNE 15 368.2 


2.2 lo CHANGE 
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